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TO THE 


PARISHIONERS or ST. PETER LE POOR, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


SINCE a probationary Sermon 1s required from the reſpective 


Candidates for your Lectureſhip as a neceſſary Teſt of their 


J -> r _— x 


Abilities ; and ſince many Electors had it not in their Power 


— — 
— — 


to attend at the Delivery of this Diſcourſe, it is humbly and 


— - 
— 

3 
J 2 1 > = 


n . re ee 


reſpectfully ſubmitted to their Peruſal by 


S PIT AI-FIEL DS, THE AUT H OR. 


Dzc, 20, 1792. 
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HE BREWS . 


Leaving the Principle of the Dodrine of Chrj FA let us Yo on unto. 
Perfection; not laying again the F oundation of Repentance from 


dead Works, and of Faith towards God, of the Doctrine of 


Baptiſms, and of laying on of Hands, and of Refurredtion of 


the Dead, and of eternal Fudgment. 


ROF I C IEN C * in knowledge and practice is the de- 


_ firable object of every liberal and virtuous mind. Excel- 


; lence 3 18 not immediately attainable either in art or ſcience, either 


in the works of nature or the operations of man. There is a 


gradual advancement from the elementary principles, on which 
all matter, beauty, and ſyſtem depend, to that arrangement 


obſervable in the animal, vegetable, and mineral creation, in 


the 
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the elegant inventions of mankind, and the refined inſtitutes of 

| ſocial life. The embryo afſumes, in regular progreſſion, a more 
diſtinct appearance, acquires additional powers by the circu- 
| lation of its fluids, and emerges a perfectly formed creature. 
The ſeed burſts forth from its tegument, expands its Juices, 
and regularly riſes to maturity. A proper matrix prepares for 


the production of metals and minerals, and 11 in that matrix dhe 


continually receive increaſe. 


Many ages elapſed from the primeval creation of man, 


e er r the ore of the mine was refined and rendered malleable ; 


cer the low-built ſhed was transformed into a magnificent 


: palace, and the rude plank converted to a ſtately veſſel, borne 


by the winds and riding on the ocean. And, whoever pre- 


ſumes to deny the patriarchal eſtabliſhment of ſociety, (when 


the reſpect and deference paid to the common parent created a 


natural ſubordination and a natural arbitrator) may contemplate 


man in a ſavage tate of ferocity, when the fight of a fellow- 
creature was the ſignal for laughter, or for flight. But, as fin 


introduced confuſion, and the inhabitants of the earth were 


diſperſed, many centuries muſt have paſſed away, &er mutual 


diſtruſt was overcome, e' er a compact ſimilar to that of * Abra- 


ham and Lot was greed upon; and the experience of many 


* Gen, xili, 7. 


generations 
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generations could alone have eſtabliſhed the baſis of that ſecu- 


rity, on which our life, our liberty, and property depend. 


Analagous to this progreſs in nature, in arts, and civilization, 


the human mind advances in knowledge, ſhould advance in 


goodneſs, and virtue 1s neceſſaril connected with knowledge 


in the maſs of mankind. In addition to chat information 
ariſing from our progreſſion in life, we acquire the judgment of 
paſt ages, profit by their failings, improve by their ſucceſſes, 
and ſhould regularly proceed towards Fe. 


Agrecable t to theſe decrees of the Almighty, and i in a 1 . 


that natural conſciouſneſs of a Supreme Being implanted i in the 
mind itſelf, the Lord Jehovah has gradually unfolded his will, 
and revealed his ſtatutes. From the command given to Noah, | 


5 for the preſervation of the human race, * hoſo ſheddeth man's 


blood, by man ſhall his blisd be ſhe d *,” the revelations of the Moſt 


| High were ſucceſſively 1 manifeſted to Job, the Idumzan ; ; Abra- | 


ham, the Chaldean ; and Jethro, the Midianite till the ſons 


of Iſrael were prepared for the law of Mount Sinai, the govern- 


ment of Moſes, and the prieſthood of Aaron. 


David and che prophets, inſpired by the preſcience of him. 


that inhabiteth eternity, - ſoretold, that theſe threatening de- 


8 | FCC nunclations 
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nunciations of the law ſhould be ſuperſeded by a mild and gentle 


diſpenſation, and raiſed the expectation of a general deliverer. 
But, before the manifeſtation of the Meſſiah, Elias, or John 
the Baptiſt, the repreſentative of Elias, firſt appeared, preach- 
ing the doctrine of repentance, and crying in the wilderneſs, 
prepare ye the wy o the Lord, make his paths froight > 


Go, who at ads, times, and in divers manners, pate i in time 
faſt unto the fathers by the Prophets, m the Fulneſs of time ſpake 
unto them by his Son, whom he hath appointed Heir of all things, 
0 by whom 40% he made the world; +. ' That glimmering of reve- 
. lation which ſhone forth in idolatrous ſacrifices, after Poly- 5 
theiſm had invaded the nations, was gradually converted from 
the day-ſpring on high to the meridian ſplendour of the Sun of 
Righteouſneſs. That imperfect ſyſtem of religion, which the 
obſtinacy and impenitence of the Jews had prevented the good- 
neſs of the Lord from completing at a more early period, (for 
God, in his mercy, refuſes greater manifeſtation of himſelf to 
thoſe nations who would reſiſt greater evidence, and conſe- 


quently render themſelves more criminal) was then fulfilled. 


The eternal Son of the eternal Father diveſted himſelf of 
. principalitie and powers, to aſſume the form of a creature ; 
| deſcended from thrones and dominions to the humble ſtable of 


* ifaiah xl. 3. Matt. iii, 3. * Hebr, i. 1, 2 


ner 


N 
Bethlehem, to teach virtue and exhibit perfection, not only in 
pbprecept, but by example; and to eancel the fins of a penitent 


world, by his all- ſufficient ſacrifice. To proſecute and accom- | 


pliſh theſe purpoſes of his advent, twelve illiterate Galilzans : 
were ſelected the companions of his pilgrimage, the witneſſes 


of his miracles, the ſpectators of his ſufferings, and the re- 
corders of his life and doctrines. To theſe future apoſtles he 


expounded the ſcriptures, interpreted the prophecies. Theſe 


heard the voice proclaiming him the beloved Son of God; ſaw 
the lame walk, the deaf hear, the dumb ſpeak, the lepers z 
cleanſed, and the dead raiſed to life. Yet, ſo powerfully does the 


attractive influence of terreſtrial objects centre our affections on 


this globe, and bias our judgment, that, theſe choſen diſciples, 


—the. conſtant attendants of his public miniſtry, could ſcarce be 


: perſuaded, that the Lord of Life ſhould die for thoſe by whom 
he died; ſhould ſubmit to the taunting inſults of the Jews; ; 


and the agonies of a crucifixion 3 © for they favoured not the 
things that be Fs God, but thoſe th that be of men * * % 


But the türe Kin of our Seton cleared to 3 the myſtery 


of godlineſs. The film that had obſcured their ſight was imme 
diately removed, and tranſitory things, the pleaſures and vanities 


of this world, ceaſed to have any value, when counterpoiſed againſt 


eternal glory. To theſe paleatned fiſhermen the ſcepticiſm, 


* Matt. xvi. 23 


B ſuperſtition, 
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ſuperſtition, and Wen of the philoſophic Grecia the haughty 


Roman, and ſelf-ſufficient Phariſee ſucceſſively ſubmitted. To 
promote ſanctification, to meliorate the heart, while they en- 
lightened the underſtanding, was the object of the evangeliſts; 

and this they laboured to effect, though perſecution, impriſon- 


ment, and martyrdom were the certain conſequence. Preach- 


ing repentance from dead works, as preparatory and neceſſary for 
the reception of divine truths ; ; they admitted faithful converts 


into the ſociety of Chriſtians, « by baptizing them in the name of 
the * alben, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt . 


Faith in God neceſſarily implies a belief that he is, conſe- 
quently, ſince righteouſneſs 3 is his law, that he is a rewarder of 


the righteous, and an avenger of the wicked. aith 3 in the re- 


ſurrection of our Saviour, is an aſſured preſumption of our own. 


reſurrection: hence the reſurrection of the dead and eternal judg- 


ment are primary articles of the Chriſtian faith. On this baſis 


Chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed, and theſe doctrines are indiſpenſably ; 
neceſſary to ſalvation. But the diſciple of Jeſus reſts not here. 


1 Forgetti ing thoſe things that are behind +,” conſtantly im- 
proving thoſe virtues and graces he has already attained, he 


goes on from «« ſtrength to ſirength”, preſſes for the prize of 
the high culling of Jelus Chriſt, and aims at perfection. | 


* Matt, xxviii. 19. + Philip, ili. 13. 


Repentance 
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Repentance is only introductory to chriſtianity; holineſs and 


purity are required from its profeſſors. But, if through the 
frailty of human nature, fins of 1 ignorance or infirmity ſurpriſe 


the well- diſpoſed chriſtian, fincere penitence is always accepted 


through the mediation of our Saviour, and the offence cancelled 


by his univerſal atonement. The certainty of this merciful 
acceptance delivers mankind from thoſe gloomy horrors and 
damnatory ſentences, which deluded, or deluding enthuſiaſts 
preſs to the deſpair and diſtraction of weak and wavering 
minds; and the conſciouſneſs of this doctrine i is the ſtrongeſt 


motive and encouragement to future obedience. | 


| The chriſtian's faith in E is not an aſſent to the exiſtence | 
of a firſt cauſe with the deiſt, but an aſſured and hopeful belief | 
in God the Father the Creator, God the Son the Redeemer, 
and God the Holy Ghoſt the Sanctifier. To inveſtigate the 
union of this myſterious nature of the Godhead is neither 
neceſſary nor poſſible. Preſumptuous men, proud of their | 
reaſon, have attempted to meaſure infinity with a ſpan, to 
aſcertain Omniſcience by human knowledge, and define Omni- f 


potence by carthly powers. Be it our duty, convinced of the 


authenticity of the Scriptures, to adhere to the doctrines re- 


vealed by the Son of man, who came down from Heaven, and 


B 2 | would 
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Would have taught us beten things, if equal' to our compre: 
; henſion, or hr road to our ſanctification. 


By baptiſm we are admitted into the Goſpel covenant, by 


confirmation we perſonally ratify the vows and promiſes of our 
fponſors ; 5 but the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is the con- 
. fummation and completion of our chriſtian hope, obedience, 
and charity. The euchariſt is the moſt ſolemn ordinance of 
| chriſtianity. It moſt forcibly impreſſes on our minds the horrid 
conſequences of fin, (to counteract whoſe effects the ſacrifice 
of the beloved Son of God was required as an atonement); 


inſpires us with the moſt ardent gratitude for the benefits pur- 


chaſed by his. blood, renews our baptiſmal covenant with our 


hy Heavenly Father, and ratifies our league of chriſtian love with 5 


our brethren. 


A reſurrection might be inferred from the analogy between 
fleep and death, from the torpid ſtate of flies and ſwallows i in 
winter, and from the transformation of the loathſome caterpillar 
to a beautiful and delicate inſet. But this natural knowledge | 
was fo obſcured or diminiſhed, that the moſt enlightened _ 
heathen philoſopher viewed it through clouds and darkneſs, 


and diſtinguiſhed it not ſufficiently to be aſſured of its certainty. 


Under 


1 3 1 


Under the Jewiſh diſpenſation, that tree of life, whoſe im- 
mortal taſte would haye produced eternity to man, without 
promoting his happineſs, manifeſted his poſſibility of acquiring 
immortality. The tranſlation of Enoch and Elijah proved the 
exiſtence of a heavenly manſion for the reception of good men, 
and by a juſt inference for the admiſſion of all. * Job, + Abra- 
ham, and 4 Ezekiel exhibit undoubted teſtimony of their belief 
in a future ſtate, and future recompence. Yet we behold the | 
ſceptical Sadducee rejecting this evidence, eſtabliſhing his reaſon 5 
as the criterion of truth, and denying. theſe doctrines, becauſe 


his vain and unaſſiſted mind was not capable of apprehending — 
them. But « life and immortality are brought to light through | "0 
the Goſpel. en 2 Chrijt riſen from the dead and become the 
Fire -Hruits of them that ſlept.” The Lord of the © reſurredion 
and the life” . will change our vile Bodies, that they may be made 


Like unto bis glorious body, according to the mighty working whereby Ro | 
be is able to ſubdue all things unto Himſe of.” * That which is 
ſewn in corruption call be ralſed in incorruption, that which is 
Hoon in diſhonour ſhall be raiſed in glos % that which is fern i 2 
wealneſs ſhall be raiſed in power, that which Ty ſown a natural 
body ſhall be rai iſed a pin tual body.” But a future reſurrection 
1s preparatory to a future judgment. We mult all appear 
before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt to give an account of the 


: 
| 


things done in the body, they that have done good unto ever- 


& Job, xix, 25. Gen. HY | Heb. xl. 10. + Ezekiel xxxvii. 


laſting 


laſting Kirstie, and they g chat have done THY unto everlaſting 


damnation. 


To propagate and enforce theſe important truths, to ſhew 
the completion of the natural and Jewiſh law by the addition of 
the Goſpel ſyſtem, St. Paul dedicated this Epiſtle to the 
_ Hebrews. | Proſecuting his deſign of perfecting the doctrines | 
of chriſtianity | and morality, the Apoſtle of the Geatiles 
preached righteouſneſs, temperance, and judgment, and ap- 
5 palled Felix on his tribunal. He declared to the Stoics and 
Epicureans of the Areopagus that unknown God whom they 
had ignorantly worſhipped, and founded a church of the faints 
in the metropolis of the Roman Empire. Addreſſing himſelf 
to the underſtandings of mankind, he convinced the Athenians 
b by arguments from the works of nature, and the ways of 
Providence; and in the ſynagogues he diſputed and “ perſuaded 
; the things concerning the kingdom of God” from the Jewiſh ſcrip- 
tures. Like his maſter, preaching with authority and refuting 
the gainſayer, producing evidence inconteſtible, miracles per- 
formed, prophecies c completed, the hopes of a future reſurrec- 
tion and reward, and the fears of a future puniſhment were 
5 publiſhed i in leſs than two centuries from the Iſles of the Ar- 


chipelago to the Banks of the Ganges, and the Shores of the 
German Ocean, 


God 


4-48 1 
God commanded all men every where to repent; the poor 
had the Goſpel preached to them, and the croſs of Chriſt, 
to the Fews a ſtumbling-block, and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs, 
was erected on the ruins of ſuperſtition and idolatry never 


to be overthrown. The lives of the primitive chriſtians 
correſponded with their faith and profeſſions, and, heathens 
bear teſtimony to their humility, innocence, and benevolence. 

But the vine which the Lord had planted, which. had taken root 
and filled the land whoſe ſhadow covered the bills, whoſe boughs 
were like cedar-trees ; whoſe branches ſtretched unto the ſea, whoſe 
boughs unto the river; 3 Was nearly rooted up by the woild beaſts of 
: the field, and for a long ſeries of years © brought forth no fruit 
to perfettion,” The inundation of Barbarians, the convulſion 
of ſtates, the hereſies and diſtractions of the church cver- 
whelmed for many ages all literature and civilization, all © pure 
and undefiled religi ion. In this night of i Ignorance and ſuperſtition 
the doctrines and duties of chriſtianity were long obſcured. 


Learning was little cultivated, virtue little practiſed ; piety con- 


ſiſted in monaſtic indolence, religion in ceremonious rituals. But 


though darkneſs enveloped mankind, the ſacred records were tall. 


preſerved to ſhine at a future period with undiminiſhed luſtre. 


In the fifteenth century, the Book of Life was again ex- 
hibited to the world i in the national language of each pagrioulay 
people.; 


146 ] 
people; and made the unerring ſtandard of rightoonſacls and 


godlineſs. | The revival of letters and the invention of printing 
facilitated the communication of knowledge, and the principles 
of reformation. Religion, diſembodied from ſcholaſtic divinity, 
. Was reſtored to its original ſimplicity, and the text of ſacred 
ſcripture aſcertained, by the collation of manuſcripts and verſions, 
beyond the preciſion of the moſt early eras. A church was 
built on the foundation of the Apoſtles and Martyrs, Fe eſus 
| Chr if? him Nel, being the chief corner one; the Jame vefterday, 2 


99 


day, and far « ever,” This edifice, founded on a rock, is com- 
poſed of the pureſt materials, ornamented with the moſt imple 
appendages, and faſhioned after the model of the primitive and 5 
evangelical order. All may be admitted members of its com- 
munion, may partake of its benefits, and join in its liturgy, . 
whoſe faith is grounded on the authority of Scripture *, Every 85 
ſect of religion, by acknowledging it to approach nearer. to 
ſcriptural eſtabliſhment than any other church, fave their own, | 
vouches for its excellence. | Holding faſt, therefore, the pro- 
feſſion of our calling, let us leave the rudiments, the elementary 
5 principles of chriſtianity, the milk of the word,” fit only for 
noviciates and children, to exerciſe our minds and judgment, 
that they may digeſt that perfect learning and knowledge, the 
firong meat” of the proficient and manhood. Giving all dili 
3 # > % /0 2 
0: : Lence, 


E 


gence, let us add to our faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and 5 
to knowledge temperance, and to temperance patience, and 40 


patience godlineſs,, and to godlingſi N e and 70 


brotherly kindneſs OT: . 


As this age affects a ſuperiority i in divinity, in \ literature, and - 


| philoſophy beyond any former period, and this pre-eminence, 


if exiſting, has undoubtedly been acquired by the continued 
revelations of the Moſt High, the gradual improvements, ex- 
: periments, and labours of many ſucceſſive generations; ſhall 
wiſe and prudent men reject. thoſe ſteps, and deſpiſe thoſe 
directors by whoſe means they have attained the aſcent ? Shall 
men, participating the benefits of ſociety, © go back to nature. 
for information *” to regulate that ſociety ? Shall men, believ- 
ing in the inſpiration of the Apoſtles, follow that teacher +, 5 
who arrogantly boaſts of reaſoning more concluſively than St. ; 


Paul od for bid. 


ro 


* Paine's Rights, Part II. p. 3, I. 5. 


4 Dr. Prieſtley ſays, «I think I have pro: ved St. Paul an inconcluſive reafoner.”” 
—Ax acute. and. accurate reaſoner, Mr. Locke, in his Notes on Romans, 


chap. viii. ver. 11, ſpeaking of St. Paul, ſays, © I think. there-is not any where 


to be found a more pertinent cloſe arguer, who has his eye always on the mark. 


he drives ak. This men would find if my would —— him as they ought, with. 


C | more. 


[8] 

70 conclude,—Rational apologies my be made for ſome im- 
moralities of the nations antecedent to Chriſtianity, and in 
che darker ages of ignorance and ſuperſtition. The pure ſources 
of religion had been corrupted. The polluted ſtream had de- 
ſcended through many generations, and they flowed with the 
defiled current of their forefathers, ignorant of their courſe, 
and incapable of reſiſting the impetuous torrent. But who can 
vindicate a Chriſtian's immorality in the preſent age? The 

= doctrines and: duties of Chriſtianity, faith in God, a future re- 
ſurrection, and eternal judgment; ; conſequently the neceflity of 
holineſs, purity, and righteouſneſs, are univerſally proclaimed. 
Youth are inſtructed from the earlieſt infancy i in the principles 5 
of good and evil; informed that this life i is a ſtate of probation, 

where we muſt diſplay our character as moral agents, that we 
may ſhine as the ſtars in the firmament of heaven: or have our 
portion in thoſe dreadful regions, where the Worm dieth not, 
and the fire: 7s not quenched.” ” our faith is more pure, our 
underſtandings more enlightened, more is required from us, and 
more regard to divine authority than to dipothoſes of their own, or to opi- 
nions of the ſeaſon, I do not ſay that he is every where clear j in his expreſſions 


to us now: but I do fay he i is every where a coherent pertinent writer; and 
| wherever, in his commentators and i interpreters, any ſenſe is given to his words, 


that disjoints, or or deviates from his argument, and looks like a wandering 
thought, it is eaſy to know whoſe it is, and whoſe the impertinence, his, or 
theirs that father it on him.“ e - 


J . 1 85 Fe our 
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our actions muſt correſpond with our knowledge. Believing in 
Cy future recompence, when the ſpirits of juft men made perfect . 
will inherit uninterrupted j joy, let us ſtrive to attain thoſe virtues 
and graces which will ſecure to us that inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled that fadeth not away ; that we may be ' caught 7 þ 


cc together with them i in the clouds, 70 meet the Lord i m the ain, 


when he hall de ſcend from heaven with 4 ſhout, with the voice 


of the archangel and the trump of God; clothed with princi- 


palities and powers, the avenger of the injured, the Juſtifier of 


the richteous, the Lord of heaven and earth. 
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